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Honorable Roger D. Branigin 
Governor of Indiana 
State House 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Dear Governor Branigin: 

I am pleased to transmit with this letter the Report of 
the State Policy Commission on Post High School Education. 

In accordance with Chapter 238 of the Laws of 1967, which 
established this Commission, copies of this Report are also 
being sent to each member of the General Assembly. 

The other members of the Commission join me in expressing 
appreciation to you for the opportunity to participate in the 
work of the Commission. While more time would always be desir- 
able in a study of this importance we feel that we have examined 
the major issues of post high school education facing the citizens 
of Indiana in this crucial year. Our major recommendations, as 
summarized in Chapter II of this Report, are designed to help meet 
the long-range challenge of the times to all of those persons who 
are concerned with the post high school education of our youth, 
whether they be in the educational profession, sit as members of 
the General Assembly or in the Governor's chair, or serve in the 
many capacities of public-spirited citizens. 

Specifically we would call your attention to our first four 
recommendations, although the others seem to us to be just as 
essential in order to achieve the purposes inherent in the first 
four. 



The need for a coordinating board for all public post high 
school education has come to be generally recognized in Indiana 
as it has in other states, more than forty of which have already 
established such boards by legislative enactment or constitu- 
tional revision. In the Board of Regents, here proposed for 
Indiana, we have endeavored to protect the individuality and 
internal authority of the Individual colleges and universities. 



operating under their own institutional boards, and at the same 
time provide for the necessary function of planning for post high 
school education and that degree of state-wide coordination which 
is necessary to assure the citizens of Indiana that all essential, 
needs for post high school education are being met and that the 
State’s resources of talent, money, and material things are most 
effectively utilized. 

The next major recommendation-™ the creation of a system 
of community colleges out of the structure of the Indiana 
Vocational Techni al College — is designed: (1) to expand those 

opportunities for vocational and technical education, the need 
for which has long been recognized and which led to the estab- 
lishment of Indiana Vocational Technical College in the first 
place; and, (2) to provide opportunities for post high school 
education of other kinds for large numbers of Indiana youth who, 
today, do not qualify for admission to the State’s four-year 
colleges, public and private, and/or do not have the financial 
resources to pay the current costs of attending college away from 
home. 



The members of the Commission have taken their responsibili- 
ties seriously. They have studied the pressing problems of post 
high school education in Indiana and have also made a conscientious 
effort to understand how other states have endeavored to solve 
similar problems. They have been receptive to the many suggestions 
which have come to them through oral presentations or by written 
documents. They have given generously of their time and efforts 
and they take pleasure in presenting this Report to you and to the 
members of the General Assembly. 

It is their hope that all the recommendations contained in 
this Report, and the various other sections of the Report as well, 
will receive widespread consideration and form the agenda for 
public discussion by all interested individuals and groups in our 
society so that the policies of the State relating to post high 
school education, as determined by its elected officials s will 
best meet the educational needs of our citizens. 



Respectfully submitted. 




Chairman of the Commission 
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FOREWORD 

With only a limited time available, the Commission members 
conscientiously undertook their assignment to study and to make 
recommendations as to the future of post high school education 
in Indiana. Each member of the Commission has actively partici- 
pated in formulating our recommendations. 

The Commission was fortunate to secure the service of Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath as Executive Director. Dr. McGrath, a former 
United States Commissioner of Education, is Director of the Higher 
Education Center at Temple University and was Director of the 
Institute of Higher Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the time of his appointment. Without his wise leadership 
and broad experience we would not have completed our assign- 
ment with the depth of analysis it required. 

As Associate Director, the Commission chose Dr. Wm. J. Hag- 
gerty, who ably directed the^work of the staff of the Commission 
and the activities of i^s office in Indianapolis. Dr. Haggerty, a con- 
sultant to the State University of New York, was formerly President 
of the State University College at New Paltz, New York. 

Although there have been many differences of opinion ex- 
pressed in the Commission's discussions the individual recommen- 
dations set forth reflect substantial unanimity of the Commission. 
The exchange of ideas by the members and their dedication to 
the task have been exceptionally gratifying to me and to the 

staff. 



Richard B. Stoner, Chairman 
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chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



The State Policy Commission on Post High School Education was established by 
Chapter 238 of the Laws of Indiana, passed by the 1967 General Assembly, and 
signed by the Governor on March 10, 1967. The same legislative session had passed 
several other bills relating to post high school education and had considered many 
others, particularly a group of bills seeking the establishment of a new medical school 
in various parts of the State. Previous General Assemblies had sought to establish com- 
mittees and commissions to study and advise on aspects of post high school education, 
some broadly inclusive of the whole field and others confined to a particular aspect. 

The Bill establishing the Commission called for twenty-nine members: 

Two chosen from the House, one from each party 
Two chosen from the Senate, cie from each party 

Twenty-two appointed by the Governor, two from each Congressional District 
Three appointed by the Governor, regardless of residence except that they 
must, be Indiana residents 



The members of the Commission are: 



From the House: 

Mr. Nickolas V. Angel, Munster 
Mr. Robert L. Jones, Jr., Indianapolis 

From the Senate: 

Mr. Allan Bloom, Fort Wayne 
Mr. Robert P. O'Bannon, Corydon 

1st Congressional District: 

Mr. Michael Kraft, Gary 
Mr. Adam Benjamin, Jr., Gary 

2nd Congressional District: 



3rd Congressional District: 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 

Notre Dame 1 

Mr. Franklin D. Schurz, South Bend 

4th Congressional District: 

Mr. Edward D. Auer, Fort Wayne 
Dr. Richard Bateman 

5th Congressional District: 

Mr. Fletcher F. Ferguson, Pendleton 
Dr. George S. Taggart, Anderson 
6th Congressional District: 

Dr. Paul W. Cook, Jr., 
Crawfordsville 2 
Dr. Richard M. Park, Franklin 



Mr. E. Joseph Bannon, Lafayette 
Mrs. Eugenia H. Honeywell, Wabash 



1 Reverend Hesburgh was represented on the Commission and at its meetings by Reverend John E. 
Walsh, Notre Dame. 

2 designed on August 20, 1968 
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2 Chapter I— Introduction 

1 Oth Congressional District: 

Dr. Landrum Bolling, Richmond 
Mr. John W. Fisher, 

Muncie, Vice Chairman 

11th Congressional District: 

Mr. John P. Collett, Indianapolis 
Mr. John A. Norris, Indianapolis 

Members at Large: 

Dr. Hayward Campbell, Jr., 
Indianapolis 

Mr. Harry T. Ice, Indianapolis 
Mr. Beurt SerVaas, Indianapolis 

Mr. Richard B. Stoner of Columbus, representing the Ninth Congressional District, 
was designated by Governor Branigin as Chairman of the Commission. At their first 
meeting the members of the Commission elected Mr. John W. Fisher their Vice Chairman. 

The Bill establishing the Commission assigned it the task of studying the existing 
State educational institutions, the needs of the people and the State for different kinds 
of post high school education, the possibility and desirability of establishing new 
institutions of different types, and the methods of management and coo, oration among 
these State institutions, as well as the task of making such other recommendations as 
the Commission "may deem wise and expedient with respect to the future of public 
post high school education in Indiana." 

The office of the Commission was opened in Indianapolis on April 2, 1968. 
During the past several months the Directors have been assisted by the following 
consultants: 

Dr. Paul G. Bulger, Professor of Higher Education, State University of New York 
at Albany 

Dr. Thad L. Hungate, Retired Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

Dr. Carlyle F. Jacobsen, Executive Director, Hospital Review and Planning Council 
of Central New York 

Dr. L. Richard Meeth, Dean of the College, Park College, Missouri 

Dr'. Walter E. Sindlinger, Chairman, Department of Higher and Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

In addition several nationally prominent experts in the field of higher education 
have met with the members of the Commission to make the*r experience available and 
to help explore the major problems facing the Commission and the various alternative 
solutions to those problems. These persons included Dr. Lyman A. Glenny, Executive 
D/rector, Illinois Board of Higher Education; Dr. James F. Hall, President, Dutchess 



7th Congressional District 

Mr. Louis J. Fontaine, Greencastle 

8th Congressional District: 

Mr. Harold O. McCutchan, Evansville 
Dr. Charles E. Rochelle, Evansville 3 

9th Congressional District: 

Mr. Robert B. Bulleit, Seymour 
Mr. Richard B. Stoner, 

Columbus, Chairman 



3 Resigned on October 18, 1968 



Community College, a member unit of the State University of New York; Dr. T. R. 
McConnell, Research Educator, Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley. 

The office of the Commission was ably managed by Mrs. Rita W. Gillenardo, 
Administrative Assistant to the Commission. 



The Commission has held meetings for its members as follows: 



January 15, 1968 
March 5 
June 4 
July 12-14 
July 31 
September 13 
October 23 



—Indianapolis (first formal meeting) 
-All-day meeting in Indianapolis 
-All-day meeting in Indianapolis 
-Three-day meeting at French Lick 
—Evening meeting in Indianapolis 
-All-day meeting in Indianapolis 
-All-day meeting in Indianapolis 



At these meetings the Commission has, in addition to consulting with those persons 
named above, had the opportunity to hear from the Presidents o* he four State 
Universities of Indiana, and of Vincennes University and Indiana VocCnOnal Technical 
College, and also the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Five full days of public hearings were held by the Commission as follows: 

July 31 —Indianapolis 

August 1 —Indianapolis 

August 8 —Evansville 

August 1 3 —Fort Wayne 

August 14 —Hammond 

These hearings were widely publicized and more than 75 persons appeared to 
make statements to the Commission on some aspect of post high school education. 
Several persons who appeared at the hearings, in addition to making oral statements, 
submitted materials for the use of the Commission. The transcripts of these hearings 
run to more than 700 pages. 



The Director, the Associate Director, and the Consultants interviewed large 
numbers of persons in different parts of the State and many persons in various agencies 
of State government in Indianapolis. 



The Commission asked all post high school institutions, public and P n ^ at ®' f ° 
copies of recent reports, catalogs, statistics, and other materials which might be helpful 
to the Commission in its work. In addition, questionnaires were mailed to al of Indiana s 
colleges and universities, public and private, asking for comparable information on 
geographical sources of students; age, sex, and marital status of students; admission 
trends of both freshman and transfer students in recent years; student financial prob- 
lems; and enrolments and degrees. The college officials in the State were most co- 
operative in complying with these requests of the Commission. Another set of question- 
naires went to the Indiana Vocational Technical College Institutes. Questionnaires were 
also sent to high school guidance counselors and principals and to superintendents of 
schools seeking to learn their views on a number of matters related to post high 
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school education in Indiana and outside the State. These questionnaires to high school 
guidance counselors and administrators also sought the opinions of the respondents 
as to the adequacy of the post high school educational opportunities in Indiana now 
available for their graduates. 

A large quantity of material developed by the Consultants in their reports and 
in many other previous reports by consulting firms and other Indiana committees and 
commissions as well as numerous reports from other states were available to the 
Commission and its staff. 

One of the Commission's consultants. Dr. Bulger, met with personnel represen- 
tatives of industrial and business firms in the Indianapolis area to discuss the needs 
of such corporations for persons with various kinds and amounts of post high school 
education and the degree to which such needs could be met in terms of the graduates 
of existing post high school institutions in the Indianapolis area. 

The Commission received excellent cooperation from the Governor's Office, the 
Legislative Council, the Office of the Secretary of State, the Civil Rights Commission, 
the Budget Agency, the State Scholarship Commission, the Indiana Advisory Commission 
on Academic Facilities, the Office of Manpower Studies— Purdue University, and the 
Indiana Employment Security Division. 

Several non-governmental organizations were helpful in publicizing the Com- 
mission's hearings; notably the Indiana Conference of Higher Education, the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc., the Indiana Association of Cities and Towns, the Indiana State AFL- 
CIO, the Indiana Farmers Union, Inc., the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Inc., the Indiana State Teachers Association, the Indianapolis League of Women Voters, 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce and local Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the State. 
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chapter II. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS THAT: 



I The Genera! Assembly should establish a state-wide planning and 
• coordinating Board of Regents, with responsibility for all public post high 
school education in the State. This Board should be appointed by July 1, 
1969. (p. 29) 1 

2 The Board of Regents should be composed of nine Indiana citizens, 
• appointed by the Governor, with overlapping terms of four years, and 
eligible for reappointment. A member of the Board should be designated by 
the Governor to serve as Chairman for the duration of his term. No member 
of the Board should be a trustee, officer, or employee of any public or 
private institution of post high school education in Indiana or of the State 
Government. Members of the Board, if serving at the time, should retire on 
December 31st, next succeeding theiir 70th birthday, (p. 30) 




The Board of Regents should: 

a. Make all policies and decisions relating to public post high school 
education other than those which normally fall within the internal 
affairs of the institutions and agencies for which it is responsible, 
except those reserved to the General Assembly and the Governor, 
(p. 31) 



b. Have responsibility for making long and intermediate-range plans 
for all aspects of public post high school education in Indiana, in- 
cluding continuous review of such plans. In planning for public post 
high school education, the Board should take into account state 
relations with and the present and projected level of the educa- 
tional activities of the private colleges, (p. 32) 



c. Approve all new public institutions and all major changes in 
policies and programs of public post high school education, (p. 33) 



1 Numbers in parenthesis refer to the page(s) in this Report where the 
particular recommendation is discussed. 
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d. Review all budget requests of the public institutions of post high 
school education and, after such revisions as it may consider 
necessary, approve and transmit such requests to the budget 
agencies and appropriate offices of the state government; and 

(1) Approve all expenditures for the public institutions of post 
high school education from sources other than state revenues; 

(2) Prescribe uniform budgetary and accounting procedures; 

(3) Be responsible for the control of the expenditures of funds for 
all public institutions of post high school education, (p. 34) 

e. Be designated as the agency to receive federal funds for post high 
school education where such an agency is required by federal 
law- and practice, (p. 36) 

f. Appoint a Chancellor and such other full-time and part-time staff 
members, on recommendation of the Chancellor, as may be neces- 
sary to carry on the administrative, planning, and research work 
of the Board, (p. 36) 

g. Establish such advisory councils, committees, or commissions as 
may be necessary to provide the information and judgments 
needed for the proper carrying out of its responsibilities, (p. 37) 

A Th e General Assembly should authorize the Board of Regents to de- 
• velop a system of comprehensive community colleges by expanding 
The Indiana Vocational Technical College. The present Board of the Indiana 
Vocational Technical College should be converted into a State Community 
College Board which, with its staff, should be responsible to the Board of 
Regents. There should be local Community College Boards for each community 
college, or for groups of community colleges closely related geographically, 
(p. 51) 

5 The Board of Regents should establish and appoint an Advisory Council 
• on Education for the Health Professions, composed of citizens-at- 
large, representatives of the health professions, and persons involved in edu- 
cation for the health professions, which would advise the Board with regard 
to the expansion and coordination of facilities and programs of education for 
the health professions, (p. 70) 

5 The new Clinical Teaching Center Program for interns and residents 
• should be continued until the Advisory Council on Education for the 
Health Professions and the Board of Regents have had time to evaluate its ef- 
fectiveness. (p. 70) 

7 The Board of Regents should plan for the conversion of the regional 
• campuses of the state universities to autonomous institutions, with their 
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own Boards of Trustees (as recommended by the Commission later in this report); 
and the General Assembly should authorize the Board of Regents to effectuate 
such conversions at such locations and at such times as, in the judgment of 
the Board, would be in the best interests of the citizens of the State, (p. 77) 

8 All expenditures made by or in behalf of the state institutions from 
• whatever sources (public or private) should be reported to the Board 
of Regents and should conform to the activities, programs, and purposes of 
the respective institutions, as approved by the Board of Regents and the 
General Assembly, (p. 89) 

9 The General Assembly should provide that funds which come from the 
• Federal Government through the Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education, for public post high school education, should be under the control 
of the Board of Regents and that the Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education should coordinate its activities with the Board of Regents on all 
matters affecting post high school vocational education, (p. 93) 

^ The Governor be urged to transfer the functions of the Indiana Advisory 

IV/« Commission on Academic Facilities to the new Board of Regents and 
to designate the Board of Regents as the agency in Indiana to carry out, 
at the state level, the provisions of the Federal Higher Education Acts of 1963 
and 1965, and any other similar acts. (p. 94) 
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The General Assembly should dissolve the Medical Education Board 
• and transfer its legal functions to the Board of Regents, (p. 97) 



^ The Genera! Assembly should amend the act creating the Indiana 
I Jm • Higher Education Telecommunication System to place that system 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents, (p. 97) 

H ^ The General Assembly should transfer the functions of the Indiana 
I w • Educational Services Foundation to the Board of Regents and the 
Foundation should be dissolved, or, through some other means, the functions 
of the Foundation should be brought under the general supervision of the 
Board of Regents, (p. 97) 

^ Jt The General Assembly should provide that the Chairman, or another 
l"T» representative of the Board of Regents, should become an ex-officio 
member of the Indiana Education Council, (p. 97) 



^ C The Board of Regents should cooperate with the State Scholarship 
Itr* Commission in order to expand and make more flexible present state 
scholarship programs, so that Indiana youth will not be denied the opportunity 
to go to college for financial reasons. More state scholarship funds should 
be made available and should be distributed more on the basis of the 
financial needs of the students than solely on the basis of academic records. 
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Loan funds should be acquired by the State Scholarship Commission and made 
widely available to qualified and needy students, (p. 92) 



1 /L The Board of Regents should cooperate with the State’s Civil Rights 
I W, Commission in its efforts to study the opportunities for post high school 
education for minority groups and should participate in such cooperative 
measures as will help to equalize educational opportunity at the post high 
school level for all Indiana citizens, (p. 98) & 



1 Tf The General Assembly should authorize the Governor to appoint a 
■ * • select committee of informed lay individuals not connected with any 
Indiana institution of post high school education to study and prepare pro- 
posals concerning the future role and financing of the private sector of In- 
diana’s system of post high school education, (p. 99) 

















chapter III 



INDIANA HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS— 1968 



There are several persons in the country today who feei that the current 
problems of the nation's colleges and universities and of higher education generally 
are as crucial as the problems faced by any other generation. This appears to be 
true for the country as a whole and for many of the states, including Indiana. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NATION— 1968 

Several things have dramatized the present state of higher education in this 
country: 

j. The sheer size of the post high school educational enterprise — the 
numbers of students, teachers, and institutions, involving a large per- 
centage of the population in one way or another. 

Two recent publications have forecast the changes to come-(l) the United 
States Office of Education in its 1966 edition of Projection of Educational Statistics, 
which gives actual enrolment figures back to 1955-56 and estimated figures ahead to 
1975-76 1 ; and (2) an estimate by Sidney G. Tickton, Vice President of the Academy 
for Educational Development, who compares actual figures for 1965 with projected 
figures for 1980 2 . 

The Office of Education figures are shown in Table I and Tickton s figures in Table 
II. The difference that is evident between the two sets of figures for 1965 results from 
the fact that Tickton includes enrolled students who are not necessarily candidates for 
degrees but who nevertheless occuply seats in college and university classes. Figure 
A. combines the data of Tables i and II. 

1 Projections of Educational Statistics to 1975-76 (1966 Edition), U.S, Office of Education, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

2 the Magnitude of American Higher Education in 1980 by Sidney G. Tickton, constituting a chapter in 
Campus, 1980, a volume of essays edited by Alvin C. Eurich, Delacorte Press, 1968. (Quoted with 
permission.) 
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Table I. Higher Education Enrolments in the United States, 1 955-1 975 1 

(000 omitted) 





All Institutions 
of Higher Education 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 




Under- 

grad. 


Grad. 


Total 


Under- 

grad. 


Grad. 


Total 


Under- 

grad. 


Grad. 


Total 


1955 


2,419 


242 


2,661 


1,369 


115 


1,484 


1,050 


127 


1,227 


1960 


3,227 


356 


3,583 


1,929 


187 


2,116 


1,298 


169 


1,467 


1965 


4,945 


582 


5,527 


3,273 


352 


3,625 


1,672 


230 


1,902 


1970 


6,473 


825 


7,298 


4,441 


530 


4,971 


2,032 


295 


2,327 


1975 


7,905 


1,090 


8,995 


5,580 


735 


6,315 


2,325 


355 


2,680 



These two sets of figures illustrate clearly the national expectations concerning 
the rapid growth of higher education in the next seven to twelve years. 

2. The increasing costs, which take an ever larger share of everyone’s 
tax dollar, and which require expenditures from the incomes and 
savings of a large number of the nation’s parents who are helping 
their sons and daughters to go to college. 

It is estimated by the Federal Government 1 that operating and capital expendi- 
tures in 1975-76 will be $15.1 billion for public institutions and $10.2 billion for private 
institutions a total of $25.3 billion for all higher education just seven years from now. 
Tickton estimates that the total annual expenditure will be $32.5 billion by 1980. These 
estimates of the financial outlay to be required for colleges and universities in 1980, 
and the relation of such expenditures to the gross national product, are shown in 
Table III and Figure B. While the anticipated expenditures are expected to have in- 
creased by more than 600 per cent between 1955 and 1980, and to more than double 
between 1965 and 1980, the percentage that such figures are of the gross national 
product is estimated at only three-tenths of one percent higher in 1980 than in 1965. 
It seems probable, however, that large increases in the support for higher education 
are dependent on the continued expansion of the economy. 

1 Projections of Educational Statistics to 1975-76, op. cit. 
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Table II. Students and Faculty and Degrees Granted in United States Colleges 
and Universities, 1965 Actual Figures Compared With Estimates for 
1980 1 

Percentage 





1965 


1980 


Change 


College Age Population, 18-24 20,744,000 


29,768^000 


+ 41% 


18-21 12,348,000 


17,068,000 


+ 38% 


College and University Enrolments 








Public Institutions 


3,969,000 


9,250,000 


+133% 


Private Institutions 


1,951,000 


2,750,000 


+ 41% 


All Institutions 


5,920,000 


12,000,000 


+ 103% 


Percentage Distribution of Students 








Public Institutions 


67% 


77% 




Private Institutions 


33% 


23% 






% of 


% of 




Enrolment by Types of Institutions 


Total 


Total 




Public Institutions, 2-Year 


789,000 13% 


2,500,000 21% 




4-Year 


3,095,000 52% 


6,750,000 56% 




Private Institutions, 2-Year 


111,000 2% 


120,000 1% 




4-Year 


1,925,000 33% 


2,630,000 22% 




Enrolment by Level 








Undergraduate 


5,160,000 87% 


9,600,000 80% 




Graduate 


760,000 13% 


2,400,000 20% 




Members of College and University Faculty 






Members, Instructor or Above in Rank: 








Full-time 


245,000 


420,000 


+ 71% 


Part-time 


90,000 


180,000 


+ 100% 


Teaching Assistants and Fellows 


65,000 


145,000 


+ 123% 


Total Faculty 


400,000 


745,000 


+ 86% 


Earned Degrees Conferred 








Bachelor's and 1st Professional 


540,000 


1,025,000 


+ 90% 


Natural Sciences and Related Fields 


136,600 


255,225 


+ 87% 


Social Sciences and Related Fields 


403,400 


769,775 


+ 91% 


Master's Degrees 


126,200 


275,800 


+ 119% 


Natural Sciences and Related Fields 


34,850 


102,873 


+ 195% 


Social Sciences and Related Fields 


91,350 


172,927 


+ 89% 


Doctor's Degrees 


17,500 


45,000 


+ 157% 


Natural Sciences and Related Fields 


8,890 


25,290 


+ 184% 


Social Sciences and Related Fields 


8,610 


19,710 


+ 129% 



1 Campus, 1980, op. cit v pp. 13-20 
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Figure A. Enrolments in United States Colleges and Universities, 1 V.S5-1 980 1 



Million 

Students 



12 




1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 



$ * 




Private 

4-Year 




Private 

2-Year 




Public 

4-Year 






1 Based on data given in Tables I and II. 



3. The major reliance that government and industry have placed on the 
human and technical resources of the universities to provide the 
knowledge and technical know-how necessary to support the ex- 
panding industrial economy and the military commitments of the 

country. 

There are some indications that the far-reaching involvement of higher education 
with ongoing industrial and governmental operations is distracting the colleges and 
universities from their unique historic roles and responsibilities and that there is too 
great a dependence, in some institutions, on the income that comes to the campus 
from contract research and other subsidies. There are some who feel that these re- 
lationships threaten the independence of some of the larger institutions. 

4. Student unrest and protest in its various manifestations , which touches 
almost every campus. 

This complicated phenomenon, new to most institutions in recent years, is a com- 
plex one, and it is difficult to understand dearly its antecedents and its future course. 
It is linked by some with secretly planned subversion, by others with social and inter- 
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Table III. Expenditures for Colleges and Universities in the United States, 
1955-65 and Estimated Expenditures, 1966-1980, (In Billions of 
Dollars) 1 





Total Expenditures 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


YEAR 


Total 


Current 
Operating ( 


Capital 


Total ( 


Current 
Operating < 


Capital 


Total C 


Current 
)perating < 


Capital 


1955-56 


$ 5.0 


$ 4.0 


$1.0 


$ 2.8 


$ 2.2 


$ .6 


$ 2.2 


$1.8 


$ -4 


56-57 


5.8 


4.5 


1.3 


3.3 


2.5 


.8 


2.5 


2.0 


.5 


57-58 


6.1 


4.8 


1.3 


3.5 


2.7 


.8 


2.6 


2.1 


.5 


58-59 


6.9 


5.3 


1.6 


3.9 


3.0 


.9 


3.0 


2.3 


.7 


59-60 


7.4 


5.8 


1.6 


4.1 


3.2 


.9 


3.3 


2.6 


.7 


1960-61 


8.3 


6.4 


1.9 


4.6 


3.5 


1.1 


3.7 


2.9 


.8 


61-62 


9.2 


7.3 


1.9 


5.1 


4.0 


1.1 


4.1 


3.3 


.8 


62-63 


10.6 


8.1 


2.5 


5.9 


4.4 


1.5 


4.7 


3.7 


1.0 


63-64 


12.0 


9.0 


3.0 


6.9 


5.0 


1.9 


5.1 


4.0 


1.1 


64-65 


13.5 


10.0 


3.5 


7.9 


5.6 


2.3 


5.6 


4.4 


1.2 


1965-66 


15.2 


11.4 


3.8 


9.0 


6.5 


2.5 


6.2 


4.9 


1.3 


66-67 


16.3 


12.7 


3.6 


9.7 


7.3 


2.4 


6.6 


5.4 


1.2 


67-68 


17.6 


14.1 


3.5 


10.4 


8.1 


2.3 


7.2 


6.0 


1.2 


68-69 


18.4 


15.1 


3.3 


10.9 


8.7 


2.2 


7.5 


6.4 


1.1 


69-70 


18.7 


15.7 


3.0 


11.2 


9.2 


2.0 


7.5 


6.5 


1.0 


1970-71 


19.7 


16.8 


2.9 


11.7 


9.7 


2.0 


8.0 


7.1 


.9 


71-72 


20.6 


17.9 


2.7 


12.2 


10.3 


1.9 


8.4 


7.6 


.8 


72-73 


21.7 


19.0 


2.7 


12.9 


> 11.0 


1.9 


88 


8.0 


.8 


73-74 


23.2 


20.2 


3.0 


13.8 


11.7 


2.1 


9.4 


8.5 


.9 


74-75 


24.4 


21.4 


3.0 


14.5 


12.4 


2.1 


9.5 


> 9.0 


.9 


1975-76 


25.3 


22.5 


2.8 


15.1 


13.1 


2.0 


10.2 


! 9.4 


.8 


1980-81 


32.5 


28.5 


4.0 


21.8 


1 18.8 


3.0 


10.7 


p 9.7 


1.0 


Percentage 

Increase, 

1965-1980 


+ 114 


+ 150 


+5 


+ 142 


! +189 


+20 


+7: 


l +98 


—23 



i 












o 

ERIC 



1 Figures for 1955-1965 (Actual) and 1966-1975 (Projected) from Projections of Educational Statistics to 
1975-76, Op. cit. Figures for 1980-81 and data concerning gross national product from Campus, 1980, 
op. cit. 



Relation of College and University 
Expenditures to Gross National Product 


1965 


1980 


Percentage 

Increase 


\\ Expenditures by Colleges and Universities 


$ 15.2 


$ 32.5 


+ 114% 


Gross National Product 


$681.2 


$1,300.0 


+ 91% 


College and University Expenditures 
j as a Percent of Gross National 

> Product 


2.2% 


2.5% 
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Figure B. Expenditures for United States Colleges and Universities — 1955, 
1965, and 1980 (in Billions of Dollars) 1 




1955 




1965 




1980 




Private Institutions 
Operating Expenditures 




.Public Institutions 
Capital Expenditures 




Private Institutions 
Capital Expenditures 



® Public Institutions 
111 Operating Expenditures 



*Based on Table III. 



national or military situations (the war in Vietnam), and by others with many other 
aspects of our society and culture, and the forces and experiences that have been 
influencing the young men and women now in college. It is a dramatic and potent 
aspect of college and university life today and has caused trustees, presidents, faculty 
members, and students, and friends and critics of higher education to engage 
in more urgent and serious thought about the structure and mission of the college and 
the inter-relationships of the different groups who compose it than any other develop- 
ment in a long time. 

These four factors pertaining to higher education— size, cost, relationship to 
industry and government, and student unrest— have caused many persons both within 
and without the college and university campuses to try to estimate the future course of 
events in higher education. 

There seems to be some agreement throughout the country on the importance of 
certain issues, assumptions, and expectations such as the following: 

7. There is an urgent need to reconsider the purposes of the college and 
university, to redefine their objectives, and to reestablish the relative 
priority of those purposes and objectives. Probably no institution can 
legitimately claim responsibility for pursuing all of the different insti- 
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tuitional goals of higher education. Institutions should define the status 
and priority for each major function which they claim to pursue. 

2. When the purposes of the institutions have been reevaluated and re- 
confirmed, the curriculum and educational activities need to be re- 
structured and brought up to date so that they can play their most 
effective role in the achievement of institutional purposes. 

3. Students in the years ahead will have more flexibility in their timetable 
for acquiring higher education. Some will want to and be able to 
condense their “four year" courses into three years through year 
round attendance at institutions which are on some plan of year round 
operation. Other students may take five, six, seven, or more years 
for a wide variety of legitimate reasons to finish their “ four year" 
programs. There will also be more opportunity for self teaching and 
independent study and new ways of evaluating student achievement. 

4. Present and new institutions, at least some, in urban regions have an 
obligation to study and investigate and serve the citizens of their urban 
environment with a purpose and spirit similar to that which character- 
ized the relationship between the land grant colleges and their rural 

clientele. 

4. Adults will seek and receive continuing education of more variety and 
for longer periods than ever before at the colleges and universities 
of the country. 

6. The historic national commitment to education is moving the country 
slowly toward some degree of universal higher education. With all 
the sons and daughters of all the parents in some type of post high 
school institution, it is clear that there must be several kinds of post 
high school institutions and many types of post high school programs. 
Two-year institutions of various kinds will provide the opportunities 
for many of the new students. 

7. The proporton of students in public institutions will increase from about 
two-thirds to more than three-fourths in the next few years. 

8. The importance of institutional planning and also state-wide planning 
and coordination for the orderly growth and development of higher 
education is essential to meet the growing needs for higher education, 
to avoid duplication, and to use wisely the limited funds available. 

9. Ways must be found to insure the financial resources, from one source 
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or another, needed to enable every qualified young person to attend 
an institution which offers the program he needs. 

10. Although the private colleges will be taking care of a decreasing share 
of the total job of higher education, they will still b^> providing op- 
portunities for larger numbers of students, and serious consideration 
should be given to the problem of how they can continue to carry on 
their essential part of the total task. 

POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION IN INDIANA— 1968 

AM of the ten foregoing generalizations apply to some degree to post high school 
education in Indiana as well as in the country as a whole. In the preceding chapter, 
which summarizes its recommendations, and in the chapters that follow, the Commission 
has indicated what in its judgment are the most urgent and priority steps that need 
to be taken. 

Indiana Institutions and Enrolments 

The citizens of Indiana have been fortunate in having sixty-nine public and private 
colleges, centers, and universities to teach their youth and to serve their State and 
communities. These institutions are listed in Table IV with their date of founding, 
accredited status, religious affiliation if any, and their fall, 1967, enrolment. Their 
geographical locations are shown on the map in Figure E. In order to give a complete 
picture of post high school education in Indiana all institutions and enrolments are 
shown, including those of Indiana Vocational Technical College. Not all of the IVTC 
institutes are listed in the first part of Table IV as only six reported enrolments in 
1967. They are included in the Enrolment Summary in this table and also in the table 
and map in Chapter V. It is interesting to note that of the eight institutions established 
during the twenty-three years since World War II, one (Bethel College) is private; one 
is the system called Indiana Vocational Technical College; and the other six are the 
regional centers of Calumet, Indianapolis, and Westville, established by Purdue Uni- 
versity; Kokomo and Gary, established by Indiana University; and Evansville established 
by Indiana State University. 

While enrolment forecasts are difficult to make with any close degree of accuracy, 
most long-range estimates tending to be underestimates rather than overestimates, it is 
essential to make such estimates in connection with any effort toward planning for 
the years ahead. In Table V and Figure C the Commission presents the enrolment pic- 
ture for Indiana back to 1950 as contained in the Enrollment Projections report by 
Parkhurst and Suddarth, 1 and estimates by the Commission staff to 1985 for both 

1 0p. cit. 
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Table IV. Indiana Institutions Offering Post High School Education Including Branches, Institutes, and Regional Centers 
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Table V. Enrolments in Indiana Post High School Iwtfitutions, 1950-1967, and 
Projected Enrolments, 1 968-1 985 1 
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Figure C. Enrolments in Indiana Colleges and Universities- 1950-1985 1 
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1 Based on data in Table V. 



public and private institutions and for both undergraduate and graduate students. In 
these two exhibits it is evident that the future trends in post high school education in 
Indiana will roughly parallel those for the country as a whole, with Indiana increasing 
somewhat faster due to the increasing opportunities for post high school education for 
substantial numbers of young men and women who, for financial and/or academic 
reasons, cannot now go to college. The increases reflected in Tables II qpd V are : 



All Institutions 
Public Institutions 
Private Institutions 



Percentage Increase ii 
I ndiana 

' + 122 % 

+ 152% 

+ 68 % 



Enrolment, 1965-1980 
United States 

+ 103% 

, +133% 

+ 41% 



Even this growth in post high school attendance will not bring Indiana to the 
national average based on the percentage of college age students attending college. 

Over the past decade, enrolments at Indiana's public institutions have risen from 
57 per cent of the State's total enrolment to 63 per cent. As Table VI illustrates, by 1980 
Indiana's public institutions may be enrolling 72 percent of its students. 










Table VI. Proportion of Students Enrolled in Public and Private Colleges, 
United States and Indiana, 1 955-1 980 1 





United 


States 


Indiana 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1955 


55.8% 


44.2% 


57.0% 


43.0% 


1960 


59.1 


40.9 


58.8 


41 - 2 %. 


1965 


65.6 


34.4 


63.1 


36.9 


1970 


68.1 


31.9 


65.9 


34.1 


1975 


70.2 


29.8 


69.8 


30.2 


1980 


77.1 


22.9 


72.5 


27.5 



* United States data from U.S. Office of Education and Tickton, op. cit.; Indiana data from Enrolment 
Projections by Park’nurst and Suddarth, op. cit., and from estimates by the staff of the Commission. 



According to the Commission's estimates, Indiana's private institutions should expect to 
expand their enrolment from 1965 to 1980 by 68 per cent, while the State must plan 
to increase public enrolments by 152 per cent, partially through the creation of new 
public colleges and partially through judicious expansion of enrolments at existing 
institutions. 

STUDENT MIGRATION 

It is of interest to note the migration into Indiana of both undergraduate and 
graduate students attending Indiana's public and private institutions, as indicated in 
Appendix 1. 

In analyzing the data of this Appendix, it will be seen that the percentages of 
various groups from the State of Indiana are as follows: 

Per Cent from Indiana 



All Institutions 

All Students 71% 

Undergraduates 72% 

Graduates 65% 

Public Institutions 

All Students 82% 

Undergraduates 87% 

Graduates 63% 



Private Institutions 

All Students 48% 

Undergraduates 46% 

Graduates 70% 

About seven of every ten students in Indiana colleges and universities live in 
Indiana. For those in public institutions, however, 82 percent are from Indiana while 
in the private instiutions more than half of the students come from outside Indiana. Or, 
to put it another way: Of the approximately 116,000 Indiana students attending Indiana 
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institutions, about 25,000 or 22 per cent attend private institutions and 91,000 or 78 per 
cent attend public institutions. A much larger number of students from other states comes 
to Indiana to attend college than the number of Indiana youth who go to college 
outside Indiana. 

u 

PROGRAMS AND DEGREES 

The post high school institutions in Indiana, public and private, offer the usual 
variety of programs and degrees, academic and professional, usually found in the 
various states. In Appendix 2 these programs and the degrees and certificates con- 
ferred in each during 1966-67, including the summer of 1967, are presented. Only 
two and one-half per cent (646) of all 25,376 degrees and certificates awarded indi- 
cated the completion of two-year programs. 

LEGISLATIVE CONCERN FOR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The concern of the citizens of Indiana for their programs and institutions of post 
high school education has been reflected by their representatives in the General As- 
sembly. The period beginning with the end of World War II, with the large number 
of returning G.I.'s entering or re-entering colleges and universities, with rapid increases 
in the proportion of 18 to 21 year olds seeking college opportunities, with the increased 
emphasis on science and technology resulting from the war effort, and with the con- 
sequent increased costs and appropriations has been a period of great expansion of 
higher education, of many innovations in educational technology, and also a period 
in which many questions have been raised concerning the best way to plan for 
the total effort of the State in providing higher education. 

Many proposals have been embodied in bills submitted to the General Assembly. 
Several of these bills included specific proposals to carry out the particular desires of 
different groups or regions in the State. Many of them did not pass although some did. 

In the years since 1945 more than 120 bills have been introduced in the General 
Assembly pertaining to some aspect of post high school education in Indiana. More 
than 50 of these bills have been enacted into law. They have concerned such issues 
as the changing of the names of the public higher institutions and the building of 
parking lots for university employees to the establishment of medical schools, new 
State universities, four-year liberal arts colleges, community college systems, boards of 
regents and a school of architectunj?, and the establishment of such important agencies 
as the Indiana Vocational Technical College, the State Scholarship Commission, 
the Indiana Higher Education Telecommunication System, and The Medical Edu- 
cation Board. It is clear from examining the bills that have been introduced since 1945 
that the General Assembly has become increasingly concerned with the operation of 
institutions and centers for post high school education. 

It also seems very clear that the members of the General Assembly have been 
struggling with several major and minor professional 'problems in the field of post high 
school education in addition to the broad related .questions of public policy. The pres- 
sures for appropriations are great and the evaluation of the relative merits of different 
proposals is complicated. 
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As the people of Indiana, in 1968, face the continuing problems of post high school 
education and the decisions as to what directions should be followed, there will need 
to be available to those who determine major policies and who make the crucial 
decisions the best and most complete information that can be assembled concerning 
the issues being discussed and the best professional guidance that can be secured to 
I provide an objective long-range and state-wide point of view towards those issues. 
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chapter IV 



STATE-WIDE PLANNING AND COORDINATION 



Post high school education, and particularly public higher education, has grown 
so rapidly in the years since World War II that its overall character has greatly 
changed. Increases in the number of institutions, in the number of students, and in 
the variety of curricular offerings have not been matched in any previous period of 
comparable length. There are many more young people of college age in the 
population today,- more of them are insisting on an opportunity for post high school 
education; and the needs of society in the computer age demand more, better, and 
more varied programs of post high school education for its citizens. These un- 
precendented developments have caused the public colleges and universities in the 
several states to request large increases in funds from the legislatures. These competing 
requests for funds from several institutions, the possibility of unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication of functions and services, the need to assure the people of the state 
that all essential educational services and opportunities are being provided for its 
youth, and the imperative need for systematic and continuous long-range planning 
have led state after state to estab'ish some means for comprehensive and continuous 
coordination of all their post high school institutions and educaional services. Increas- 
ingly, members of the legislative and executive branches of state government feel 
reluctant to make major decisions about such complicated matters as the establishment 
of new institutions, the expansion of others, the allocation of funds to each of them 
and the approval of new programs. These officers of government recognize the nee 
for the assistance and advice of a high level board, aided by a competent professional 
staff of educators to deal continuously on a state-wide basis with the problems of 
post high school education. It is not surprising, therefore, that forty-three states have 
already established some type of coordinating agency for the purpose. 

In the years ahead the need for careful planning and the difficulties involved 
in allocating limited resources will grow because of the predictable increases in t e 
number of young people demanding some form of post high school education. Com- 
prehensive planning and coordination would be required on a state-wide basis even if 
no changes in the programs of the constituent institutions were required. Continuing 
analyses of entering classes reveal, however, that the additional students exhibit 
greater diversity of ability and interest. If the more widely varying academic character- 
istics of the ever-expanding student population are to be accommodated, the institu- 
tions must inaugurate a greater diversity of educational programs and a broader range 
of admission requirements than they have had in the past. 

The variation of student abilities and interests has in recent years been paralleled 
by an increase in the number of occupations requiring advanced education different 
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from that previously offered by colleges and universities. The wide range of new 
vocations related to the use of computers offers striking examples of the demand for 
new types of educational programs beyond the high school. Developments in com- 
puter science and technology are constantly placing new responsibilities on educational 
institutions to train highly skilled personnel, varying from technician to Ph.D.'s in the 
engineering and mathematical sciences. A few years ago, the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that for the first time in our history more than half of 
the employed persons in the United States worked in service, rather than in production, 
industries. This shift in the labor force has created demands for a greater variety of 
training programs connected with the needs of the service occupations. Many institu- 
tions which a few years ago offered only a limited number of degree or two-year edu- 
cational programs now provide instruction in dozens of fields leading to new kinds 
of employment. This multiplication and diversification of educational offerings will 
unquestionably continue. 

In earlier years when the programs of colleges and universities were compara- 
tively simple, the cost of offering them constituted a much smaller proportion of the 
state's budget than it does today. The members of the legislatures and the governors 
could review the proposed budgetary items with considerable understanding of the 
purposes for which the various appropriations were being made. Now, however, the 
governmental units which request appropriations, from both the legislative and executive 
branches have become highly complex, and their fiscal needs have expanded greatly. 
The expansion in the budgetary needs of post high school educational institutions has 
been particularly rapid. Although the executive and legislative officers of the state 
government under the law have the responsibility to see that the funds which they ap- 
propriate provide balanced and coordinated programs of instruction suitable to the 
needs and interests of the youth of the state, they have neither the time nor access 
to the professional competence necessary to make a detailed review of the fiscal re- 
quests submitted to them by the various public institutions of higher education. A stage 
has now been reached at which these responsibilities can be discharged only with the 
assistance of a public body specifically empowered to plan and coordinate the state's 
program of higher education. 

A "system of voluntary coordination" has existed among the four large State 
Universities for many years. Under this arrangement the four University Presidents and 
other administrative personnel have regularly held joint consultative conferences. Joint 
committees of the four Boards of Trustees and of staff members have been established, 
and they have achieved a certain degree of joint planning and joint budget presenta- 
tion. The four Universities have interchanged information and reached some informal 
agreements on the appropriate functions and spheres of influence of each institution. 
These voluntary relationships among the four State Universities have unquestionably 
resulted in a degree of planning with consequent forestalling of unnecessary duplication 
and other advantages to the State. Thiis coordinating device has, however, been a 
process in which all of the participants represented interests of the four existing State 
Universities. As spokesmen for these institutions, they inevitably reflected not only their 
long institutional histories and traditions but also their most cherished ambitions for 
future development. Among dynamic educational leaders, such aspirations are inevi- 
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table; and when appropriately restrained by considerations of the State's overall edu- 
cational needs, they are desirable. Any responsible group of administrators of vision 
and social sensitivity would act in similar fashion. And Indiana has through the years 
been particularly fortunate in having at the head of its public colleges and universities 
educators of high ability and dedication. This "system of voluntary coordination , 
however, has not included a central staff of professionally qualified persons, unattached 
to any individual institution, charged with responsibility to assemble relevant data and 
to make long-range comprehensive plans for the future development of higher educa- 
tion in the State. Hence there has been no formal body to consider the overall need for 
post high school education in Indiana, gather information on the educational demands 
of high school graduates and their parents, and identify and assess the educational 
needs of the various social and economic interests and groups of the State. 

The need for a comprehensive plan for higher education in Indiana can be ob- 
served in the development of regional centers. Through the years the two oldest and 
largest State Universities, Indiana University and Purdue University, have each ex- 
tended their services over the State by establishing, in addition to the main campuses 
at Bloomington and Lafayette, "two systems" of regional centers. These universities 
were responding to a need in the absence of any other planning body. Indiana Uni- 
versity has seven such centers with two in Indianapolis, Purdue has four, and Indiana 
State University one. In Chapter VII, the services and the future development of these 
centers is discussed; they can serve to illustrate the value of statewide planning and 
coordination. It is obvious that a central planning and coordinating body would have 
produced a more closely coordinated development of the State's post high school edu- 
cation efforts in these communities, a result which simply could not be achieved under 
the former system. If the experience of other states is instructive, a more unified plan 
of development would result in more varied services in higher education, a greater di- 
vision of labor among the constituent institutions, and savings in staff and facilities. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A BOARD OF REGENTS 

In view of all these factors, this Commission believes that the time has come in the 
State of Indiana when.- 

1. The General Assembly should establish a state-wide planning and 
coordinating Board of Regents, with responsibility for all public post 
high school education in the State. This Board should be appointed by 
4y 1, 1969. 

It was stated earlier that only seven of the fifty states have not provided some 
kind of board to serve these functions of coordination and planning. It may have been 
somewhat to the disadvantage of Indiana to have delayed so much longer than its 
sister states in establishing this type of public body. On the other hand Indiana can 
profit from their various experiences. The Commission has heard the testimony of 
persons who have been involved in the work of similar boards in other states, and 
it has had the advice of other persons who have evaluated the operation of 
these agencies. This review of experience elsewhere as well as its own study of post 
high school education in Indiana led the Commission to conclude that a Board of 
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Regents should be established in Indiana at the earliest possible moment. Since con- 
siderable time must necessarily pass before such an agency can be properly staffed and 
put into effective operation, the General Assembly which meets in 1969 should act as 
promptly as possible in this matter. 

In the act establishing the Board of Regents it should be given jurisdiction over all 
the publicly supported institutions, programs, and agencies of post high school educa- 
tion in the State of Indiana. At present these include: 

Ball State University at Muncie 

Indiana State University at Terre Haute 

Indiana University at Bloomington 

Purdue University at Lafayette 

The Regional Centers of the State Universities 

Vincennes University 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 

The act should also provide that all public institutions, programs, agencies, or 
centers of post high school education, when established, should automatically fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents. 

Certain other agencies and commissions, considered later in this report, whose 
functions and responsibilities deal with post high school education should also fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents or, in some cases, be absorbed by the 
Board. 

2. The Board of Regents should be composed of nine Indiana citizens, 
appointed by the Governor, with overlapping terms of four years, and 
eligible for reappointment. A member of the Board should be desig- 
nated by the Governor to serve as chairman for the duration of his 
term. No member of the Board should be a trustee, officer, or em- 
ployee of any public or private institution of post high school educa- 
tion in Indiana or of the state government. Members of the Board, if 
serving at the time, should retire on December 31st, next succeeding 
their 70th birthday. 

Except for the Constitutional restriction in Article 15, which limits to four years 
the tenure in any office created by the General Assembly, the Commission would have 
recommended terms of nine years for the members of the Board of Regents. A relatively 
long term of nine years would onforrn to the opinion of those who have studied such 
boards that it should be difficult for any appointing officer to control its policies or 
actions. The Commission would like to record its opinion that those persons and com- 
mittees charged with the consideration of revisions to the Indiana Constitution give some 
thought to the removal of the restriction noted above so that the members of this Board, 
and perhaps other boards, might have terms longer than four years. 

The members of this Board of Regents should be selected because they represent 
the highest quality of public-spirited citizen. They should be chosen because of their 
generally acknowledged and respected leadership in public affairs in Indiana and 
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because of their interest in the education of its citizens. Although this recommendation 
states that trustees, officers, and employees of post high school institutions and of the 
State government should be barred by law from appointment, it should be pointed out 
that such a person would become eligible if he resigned the position that prevented 
him from being considered. This restriction is designed to eliminate any possible and 
natural conflict of interest on the part of a person when the welfare of the institution 
which he represents might be affected by decisions pending before the Board of 
Regents on which he sits. 

The Commission considered such matters as a legal stipulation requiring exact 
geographical representation on the Board according to Congressional districts or 
some other type of geographical area; or formally recognized representation from 
various interest groups in the State; or a mandated proportion of numbers from par- 
ticular political parties. The Commission gave extensive consideration to these matters 
and studied related policies in other states, some of which have made such provisions 
while others have not. The Commission concluded that it should only recommend to 
succeeding Governors that the Board of Regents should be broadly representative of 
the major interests of the State and of its various geographical areas, leaving to them 
the selection of persons best able to discharge the important responsibilities of Board 
membership. 

A Board of Regents with relatively few members has real advantages over a 
larger body. A small Board can function as a committee of the whole with greater cer- 
tainty that its members can be present at both regular and special meetings. In the 
beginning at least, this will be important because the Board will probably have to 
meet at least once a month. Since the Board will be meeting frequently and will in- 
volve only a few persons, it will be possible to avoid conducting its operations by 
means of standing committees with special assignments. Experience shows that stand- 
ing committees over a period of time tend or arrogate to themselves special compe- 
tence on certain subjects to the neglect of the potential contribution of other members 
of the Board. Even worse, special standing committees sometimes presume to make pro- 
fessional and technical judgments which ought to be left to the Board's professional 
staff. The Board should, of course, make its own rules and regulations for the calling 
and the conduct of its meetings. The Board members should receive no compensation 
for their services but should be reimbursed by the State for actual expenses incurred 
in connection with the work of the Board. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

3. The Board of Regents should: 

a. Make all policies and decisions relating to public post high school 
education other than those which normally fall within the internal 
affairs of the institutions and agencies for which it is responsible, 
except those reserved to the General Assembly and the Governor. 

This recommendation emphasizes in another way the proper relationship that 
should exist between the Board of Regents and the public institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The Board ought not undertake to make policies normally reserved to the officers 
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and faculty members of institutions of higher education. It ought to limit itself to the 
determination of such general overall policy, planning, and budget review as will 
assist the General Assembly and the Governor in visualizing the development of higher 
education in the State and in anticipating the resources needed to support it. Where 
controversies have arisen in other states which have established coordinating boards, 
they have often revolved around the board's invasion of institutional prerogatives. 

It is essential, therefore, that appointments to the Board of Regents be made from 
among men and women who have been accustomed to making general policy and 
leaving the administration of institutions to their own boards and officers. 

It is even more important that the Board of Regents select an executive officer 
and other staff members who understand that the internal administration of institu- 
tions should be left to local officers and that amicable and effective relationships can 
be maintained with these officers only so long as the staff, as well as the Board, does not 
interfere with their internal operations. There will, of course, inevitably be times 
when the actions of the Board, on the advice of its professional staff, will restrain 
local institutions from undertaking developments which they consider desirable and 
necessary. If this were not true, the general planning and supervision which the Board 
of Regents is appointed to provide could be completely nullified. On the other hand, 
the effectiveness of the Board of Regents and its professional staff can in the last 
analysis be measured in terms of the extent to which all concerned feel, without selfish 
ambition or invidious emulation* that they are involved in a common enterprise. 

b. Have responsibility for making long and intermediate-range plans 
for all aspects of public post high school education in Indiana, in- 
cluding continuous review of such plans. In planning for public post 
high school education, the Board should take into account state 
relations with and the present and projected level of the educa- 
tional activities of the private colleges. 

One of the primary functions of a Board of Regents is the making and continuous 
revision of a master plan of post high school education for the entire State. The Act 
which established this Commission provided that some kind of comprehensive State plan 
should be designed for the development of higher education over a period of twenty 
years. After considering this matter, the Commission decided that within the relatively 
short time available it would be impossible to develop a satisfactory comprehensive 
master plan for higher education in Indiana for so long a period. Moreover, it noted that 
almost every plan for post high school education in other states, covering even a decade, 
has had to be radically altered because of spiralling enrolments arid the states' 
changing needs for new educational services. Accordingly, the Commission turned its 
attention to the mechanisms that should be established to make such a plan and to 
revise it periodically in terms of the changing conditions within the State. To this end, 
it has brought together certain bodies of fact which can be used as guidelines for these 
future developments. 

It is the firm conviction of the Commission that the future development of post 
high school education in Indiana can only rest on a sound academic, economic, and 
social basis if the Board of Regents sets as one of its first responsibilities the making 
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of a master plan. Such a comprehensive plan can only be prepared in total form as a 
number of additional studies and surveys are made by the Board's professional staff, 
which will be referred to later. If such studies and analyses are to be efficiently con- 
ducted, all the constituent elements of post high school education supported by the 
State should be required by law to submit to the Board any information which it re- 
quests. The master-planning process should enable the Board of Regents to make 
recommendations directly to the Governor, the General Assembly, and the officers and 
govrening be i-> ds of the constituent institutions concerning the continuing development 
of higher education in Indiana and the part which each institution should play in it. 
Public reports should also be made to the citizens of the State as often as necessary 
to keep them fully informed of the problems which the Board faces and the progress 
being made in dealing with them. 

The legislation establishing the Board may require an official annual report from 
the Board as well as periodic reports on planning projects as they are carried out. 
Furthermore, even though agencies of the State may have no authority to require the 
private colleges and universities to submit the kinds of basic data needed in any long- 
range, comprehensive planning, the Board of Regents should make every effort to in- 
volve these institutions in such planning on a voluntary, cooperative basis. And before 
any stage in such a plan is completed and recommendations made by the Board for 
legislative or executive action, full consideration should be given to the effect of the 
proposed action on the privately supported institutions. The Board of Regents and the 
other State authorities cannot properly avoid the responsibility of providing a compre- 
hensive program of public higher education for all Indiana citizens. There will be 
instances, however, in which unnecessary duplication and unwise expenditure of public 
funds can be prevented by the development of master planning encompassing both 
public and private institutions. 

c. Approve all new public institutions and all major changes in 
policies and programs of public post high school education. 

It would seem axiomatic that a Board of Regents, charged with responsibility for 
all post high school education, would, of necessity, have to have the final approval, 
subject only to the budgetary approval of the General Assembly and the Governor, of any 
new institution within its jurisdiction. The word "programs" in this recommendation is 
subject to definition and interpretation. This is an area where the Board of Regents 
must have clear approval authority if it is to exercise its planning and coordinating 
authority effectively. At the same time it is an area where an overzealous Board, or 
a Board too preoccupied with the detailed implementation of plans and purposes, 
might overstep the appropriate boundaries of its functions and responsibilities. 

The State of Illinois has developed a sound statement with reference to the 
sphere of responsibility of its own Board of Higher Education. There the language used, 
in part, to define the Board's jurisdiction is "new unit of instruction, research, or public 
service" and this term is interpreted as including a "college, school, division, an insti- 
tute, department or other unit in any field of instruction, research, or public service". It 
"does not include reasonable and moderate extensions of existing curricula, research 
or public service programs which have a direct relationship to existing programs". 
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Criteria such as these, appropriate to Indiana, to determine whether a particular pro- 
posed change or program is a "major" one should be laid down in the policies and 
regulations of the Board of Regents as soon as possible after it comes into being. 

The other activities of the Board of Regents can not be successfully carried out 
without this power to approve major changes and new programs in the constituent 
institutions. As has been demonstrated again and again in the complex of institutions 
of higher education operated by the several states, each institution has its own ambi- 
tions and generally, where unrestrained, these may include the intention to offer all 
kinds of programs for all kinds of students. The resulting duplication of effort and 
overlapping of function in the extension of educational opportunity can only be pre- 
vented if the Board of Regents has the power to determine where and under what 
circumstances new services are to be established. 

The Board of Regents should also have responsibility for approving all academic 
and nonacademic construction projects. Physical facilities should be an integral part 
of the master plan for the development of post high school education in the State. 
If institutions have the right to build facilities with their own revenue bonds or other 
funds, or to permit other agencies, such as institutionally related foundations, to do so 
without approval of a statewide planning agency, the mere existence of such buildings 
may impose conditions on the State which conflict directly with an overall master 
plan. Hence, construction activities and academic master planning can only proceed 
in a coordinated way if the Board of Regents has supervision of both. 

d. Review all budget requests of the public institutions of post high 
school education and, after such revisions as it may consider neces- 
sary, approve and transmit such requests to the budget agencies 
and appropriate offices of the otate government; and 

(1) Approve all expenditures for the public institutions of post high 
school education from sources other than state revenues; 

(2) Prescribe uniform budgetary and accc mting procedures; 

(3) Be responsible for the control of the expenditures of funds for 
all public institutions of post high school education. 

As early as 1925, Indiana and Purdue Universities were allocated funds by the 
General Assembly in approximately equal amounts. Twenty-five years later the Presi- 
dent of Indiana University, Dr. Herman B Wells, said that, "This formula may have 
had merit in the beginning. ... In recent years, however, the system has been inequit- 
able and intolerable. The two institutions have different enrollment structures, and so 
on. To give each exactly the same amount regardless of need is unfair to the students 
and staff of both institutions and to the taxpayers". 

Recognizing the problem of the need for a more realistic appraisal of the budgetary 
requests of the public colleges and universities, the 1949 General Assembly stipulated 
"that the four State universities and colleges shall cooperate in working out a formula 
to be presented periodically to the legislature and any other proper authorities for 
budgetary purposes". The formula was to be based on numbers of students, from In- 
diana and outside, costs per student, and other factors which it was hoped would pro- 
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duce a more realistic picture of the comparative needs of the institutions involved. 
While this procedure has been followed the presentation of clear, complete, and com- 
parable budget requests of the State's post high school institutions and a realistic 
evaluation o f their implications has not yet been achieved. 

In 1 9c 1 the General Assembly drastically changed the budget procedure through 
the passing of the new Budget Agency Act and the new Department of Administration Act, 
both of which sought to bring greater order into the administrative and budget pro- 
cedures of the State government. While, during these years, there was an issue as to 
the different roles of the executive and legislative branches of government in the budget 
procedure, there was also a growing concern about the way in which the budgets of the 
public Universities were presented. Difficulties were encountered by the General As- 
sembly and its Budget Committee in connection with the 1963 and 1965 budget re- 
quests from the State Universities. In 1967 the General Assembly still had difficulty 
in considering the Universities' requests and in finally arriving at an appropriation figure. 
This was the situation in the last General Assembly in spite of the fact that the Uni- 
versities had been instructed to prepare their operating fund requests on two bases, 
one following the older approach and the other employing the new concept of pro- 
grammed budgeting. Under the old approach the requests for 1967-69 constituted a 
59 per cent increase over the previous biennium. Under the new approach a 92 per 
cent increase was requested. Thus the budget Committee has had continued difficulty, 
over a period of several years, in developing an adequate, detailed plan for consider- 
ing the requests from the public Universities. 

If this situation is to be corrected, the Board of Regents must be charged with 
responsibility for coordinating institutional plans and activities and recommending suit- 
able financial support for them. In its institutional budgetary review the Board will, in its 
discretion, add to, delete, or modify institutional proposals. Following its review the 
Board will submit its budgetary recommendations to the Governor and the General 
Assembly together with its reasons for the important actions taken. Through this process 
of review and recommendation, the Board of Regents will relieve the Governor and 
the General Assembly of the almost impossible task of making detailed analyses of 
budgetary requests. At the same time, this process will assure them that all the post 
high school educational needs of the State are being considered by an impartial body. 
Only if the Board of Regents has these powers of review and modification of institutional 
budgetary requests and of recommendation to the Governor and the General Assem- 
bly, will it be possible to carry out the provisions of a master plan through the control 
of the role, the programs, and the size of the various state-supported institutions. 

The responsibility of the Board of Regents for funds from various sources ought to 
be clearly established. At present there are at least five sources of funds which the 
public post high school institutions may use. They are: 

1. State appropriations 

2. Student fees, tuition, and charges 

3. Income from the sale of bonds 

4. Gifts, grants and contracts 

5. Earnings and sales 
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Sometimes money from several of these sources may be designated for a particular 
program or special project. Nevertheless, the Board of Regents must have authority to 
exercise the same kind of jurisdiction over any and all funds expended by or for these 
institutions, regardless of their source. This means that the Board must have complete 
and accurate information on all funds used for institutional purposes in order to do its 
assigned job of planning for and coordinating all aspects of post high school education. 
Financial reports to the Board should be required to include specific information con- 
cerning the source of all types of funds. 

e. v Be designated as the agency to receive federal funds for post high 

school education where such an agency is required by federal law 
and practice. 

As a part of the responsibility involved in this function the Board of Regents 
should: 

(1) Maintain a reservoir of up-to-date information on Federally supported pro- 
grams in order to keep institutions fully informed of the availability of various 
kinds of financial aid. 

(2) Provide liaison between Federal agencies and the public institutions of post 
high school education in Indiana. 

(3) Consolidate requests for Federal appropriations where this is in accordance 
with Federal law and practice. 

(4) Asses the financial implication of requests to the Federal government for con- 
tingent State support. 

f. Appoint a Chancellor and such other full-time and part-time staff 
members, on recommendation of the Chancellor, as may be neces- 
sary to carry on the administrative, planning, and research work 
of the Board. 

Whether or not the Board of Regents can function expeditiously and effectively 
will depend upon the number and kind of staff it has in its service. One of the most 
important functions it has to perform is the selection and appointment of its own execu- 
tive officer. The title of the holder of this office should carry the connotation of high 
status in relation to the other executive officers in the system of higher education. The 
Commission believes that, in the case of Indiana, the title Chancellor would be most 
suitable since the chief executive officers of the constituent institutions already bear the 
title President. The Chancellor should be paid at a rate no less than that of the university 
presidents, and his professional administrative staff should be paid at a rate at least 
equal to the rate paid to the top professional staff members of the State Universities. 

The Commission believes that at the outset the Board of Regents could maintain a 
relatively small permanent staff of highly trained professional persons to perform the 
functions required of it by the legislative and executive branches of the government and 
the other functions commonly discharged by such an office. In the early stages of the 
Board's work, a number of studies will have to be made to support the master plan. 
In order to conserve its financial resources and yet gain the most competent help with 
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its various problems, the Board of Regents ought to provide for consultants and short- 
term workers especially qualified to make studies in certain areas of higher education. 
These individuals and ad hoc working groups could be disbanded after the completion 
of their specific missions. In connection with some of its major responsibilities, the Board 
of Regents may require the continuing advice and assistance of other groups whose ad- 
vice, judgments, and recommendations on specific areas of higher education would be 
especially valuable. One such group, a Council on Education for the Health Profes- 
sions, is recommended later in this Report. 

g. Establish such advisory councils, committees, or commissions as 
may be necessary to provide the information and judgments 
needed for the proper carrying out of its responsibilities. 

In order to insure adequate representation of the interests of the institutions which 
compose the State's system of post high school education under the Board of Regents, 
the Board may want to establish Councils or Commissions which would provide com- 
munication between the members of the Board, the Chairman, or other representatives 
of the Boards of Trustees of those institutions, or their Presidents, or other administra- 
tive officers. Such advisory groups could be temporary or continuing depending on the 
nature of the matters the Board has under consideration. 
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TWO-YEAR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION- 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND INDIANA VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 



The growth of science and technology in American society has markedly changed 
the requirements for both initial and continuing employment. Men and women who 
have completed only a secondary school program have increasing difficulty in finding 
gainful work, since more and more positions in commerce and industry call for two 
yoars of specialized post high school education. 

These two-year programs constitute the most vigorous element in American higher 
education at the present time. Great diversity of opinion exists about their content, their 
organization, and their sponsorship; and a wider variety of models^are being tested at 
this level than at any other in the educational system. 

PRESENT TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 

In Indiana, the State's needs at this level are presently met by five types of insti- 
tutions: the Indiana Vocational Technical College, the regional centers of the State 
Universities, Vincennes University, the private colleges, and the public secondary schools 
and area vocational schools. 

Indiana Vocational Technical College (IVTC) 

Recognition of the value of two-year post high school education led the Indiana 
General Assembly in 1963 to establish the Indiana Vocational Technical College to 
provide primarily non-baccalaureate programs for a variety of students— youngsters 
who had not graduated from high school, high school graduates who are not planning 
to attend college but who are interested in vocational technical programs of less than 
four years' duration, others who might have completed college but who wished to gain 
additional specific vocational or technical training, and adults who need additional 
training or retraining of a vocational or technical type. 

IVTC is not really a single institution but rather a state-wide system which supervises 
programs in thirteen geographical regions of the State. It is governed by a Board of 
seven trustees appointed by the Governor. It is financed by State funds appropriated 
by the General Assembly and by Federal funds allocated by the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. It has established thirteen geographical regions in the 
State (see Figure D.) and has appointed regional Boards of Trustees to govern regional 
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institutes in all regions with the exception of Region 8 which centers in Indianapolis 
and which currently is operated by the State-level Board. 

Through the Fall of 1968, Indiana Vocational Technical College had undertaken 
very few programs. Those which were started in 1967 are the following: 

Region 1— A program in practical nursing at St. Anthony's Hospital in Michigan 

City. 

Region 4— -In cooperation with Purdue University, a training program in fluid 
power; a course for operating room technicians at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital in Lafayette; a medical laboratory assistant program at the 
same hospital. 

Region 5 — In cooperation with Purdue and Indiana Universities, classes in in- 
dustrial electronics. 

Region 8— In the Mallory Regional Institute in Indianapolis, a large number of 
technology, skill training, and apprenticeship courses have been offered 
in cooperation with the Indianapolis School System. The Weir Cook 
Training Center in Indianapolis produces a wide variety of courses 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, including trade 
and industrial training, self-improvement courses and basic adult edu- 
cation. Also in cooperation with Purdue University, the Weir Cook Cen- 
ter offered a course in air conditioning, refrigeration, and heating. 








Region 



9— In cooperation with Earlham College, courses in machine tool opera- 
tion, blueprint reading, machine maintenance and repair. 



Region 10— A program leading to Licensed Practical Nurse certification. 

Region 11— A vocational school is functioning in cooperation with Indiana Voca- 
tional Technical College in addition to these programs now underway 
in the various regions. 

State-wide programs in the food industries have been conducted by the Indiana 
Restaurant Association in cooperatiton with Indiana Vocational Technical College. 

In the Fall of 1968, Indiana Vocational Technical College reported enrolments of 
4,252 students, of whom 1,831 (1,222 full-time and 60$ part-time) were registered for 
credit in the subjects listed below: 



Accounting 
Air Conditioning 
Architectural Drafting 
Auto Mechanic 
Aviation Mechanic 
Commercial Art 
Computer Programming 
Computer Technology 
Culinary Art 
Data Processing 
Drafting Technology 



Electronics 

Machine Technology 
Machine Tool Technology 
Medical Assistant 
Medical Laboratory Assistant 
Operating Room Technology 
Practical Nursing 
Secretarial Science 
Technical Mathematics 
Welding 

X-Ray Technology 
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Figure D. INDIANA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Table VII. Indiana Vocational Technical College Enrolments, 1967 and 1968 



Region and Institute 


1967 Enrolments j 


1968 Enrolments 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Total 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


1— Northwest Regional Institute, 
Michigan City 








31 




31 


II— St. Joseph Valley Regional 
Institute, South Bend 








349 


398 


747 


III— Northeast Regional Institute 














IV— Tippewa Regional Institute, 
Lafayette 


9 


20 ■ 


29 


19 




19 


V— North Central Regional 
Institute, Kokomo 


239 




239 




8 


8 


VI— East Central Regional 
Institute, Muncie 














VII— Wabash Valley Regional 
Institute, Terre Haute 


215 




215 


53 




53 


VIII— Part 1, Mallory Regional 
Institute, Indianapolis 


1034 


118 


1152 


237 


123 


360 


Part 2, Weir Cook Division, 
Indianapolis 




362 


362 


236 




236 


IX— Whitewater Regional Institute, 
Richmond 


219 




219 


7 


49 


56 


X— White River Valley Regional 
Institute, Columbus 








25 


25 


50 


XI— Part 1— Ohio Valley Regional 
Institute 














Part 2— Southeastern Indiana 
Vocational School, Versailles 








155 


6 


161 


XII— Lincolnland Regional Institute, 
Evansville 








110 




110 


XIII— George Rogers Clark Regiona 
Institute 














TOTAL 


1716 


500 


2216 


1222 


609 


1831 















Non-credit also in 1968 as follows: 
Region II— 551 
V- 169 
VII- 231 
Vlll-l- 896 
X- 17 
X 1-2 — 28 

XII- 105 

Ind. Restaurant Assoc.— 424 
TOTAL 242? 



IVTC Has: 13 Regions 

9 Regions with One Institute (I, II, IV, V, VI, 
VII, IX, X, and XII) 

1 Region with two Divisions located (VIII) 

1 Region with two parts, one of which is 
located (XI) 

2 Regions with no institutes located as yet 
(III and XIII) 

12 institutes have been established, 11 which 
reported enrolments for 1968 (I, II, IV, V, 
VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, AND XII) and one 
(VI) which did not. 
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Data concerning the enrolments in the various regions of Indiana Vocational 
Technical College are given in Table VII. 

Regional Centers of Indiana and Purdue Universities 1 

In addition to the Indiana Vocational Technical College, the Regional Centers of 
Purdue University and Indiana University offer two-year certificates and some career 
programs. 

Indiana University offers the Associate of Arts in Nursing and Certificates in Hu- 
manities, Science, Social Science, Accounting, and Management and Administration at 
six of its Centers (Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Kokomo, Northwest, South Bend, and 
Southeastern) except that there is no Nursing of Office Management at South Bend, 
and at Fort Wayne there is, in addition to those fields indicated above, Medical Tech- 
nology and Dental Hygiene. Purdue offers a range of sixteen Technology programs 
and also a program in Nursing at its four Regional Centers. 

Students at the regional campuses must meet the same admission requirements 
as they do at the respective residential campuses and can transfer freely from the 
regional campus to the residential campus. At the same time the academic limitation 
or restriction in admission to most programs at the residential campus applies equally 
to the same programs at the regional campuses. Students below the middle of their 
high school graduating class, and who want a general liberal arts course, whether 
it be for two years or four years, are therefore no better off because of the geographic 
availability of a regional campus than they are at the residential campuses of the 
four State Universities. And furthermore, as shown in Table XXI on page 91, the 
costs to a student attending a regional campus are higher than those charged at the 
respective residential campuses. 



Vincennes University 

Vincennes University is the only public two-year college in the State of Indiana. 
Its extensive offerings are listed in Table VIII. Admission standards at Vincennes are 
considerably lower than for the State Universities with the consequence that Vincennes 
has a rapidly increasing enrolment, literally from all parts of the State, and a program 
which is expanding in a wide variety of areas with its broad scope of offerings in both 
terminal programs and in programs designed for students planning to transfer for ad- 
ditional college work beyond the first two years. Vincennes University constitutes an 
excellent example of a comprehensive community college. 



Table VIII. Two-Year Programs at Vincennes University 

Transfer Programs 



Liberal Arts 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Nursing Program (A.S. Degree) 



Terminal Programs 

Electronics Technology 
Drafting Technology 
Secretarial Data Processing 
Science Data Processing 



i 









^These Regional Centers are discussed at greater length in Chapter VII. 
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Table VIII. (Continued) 



Transfer Programs 



Terminal Programs 



Practical Nursing 

Agriculture 

Pre-Engineering 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Dental 

Pre-Optometry 

Pre-Veterinary 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Home Economics 

Pre-Law 

Business Administration 
Pre-Medical Record Librarian 
P re- Forestry 
Medical Technology 
Distributive Education 
Journalism 



Industrial Data Processing 
General Business 
Clerk-Typist 
Two-Year Accounting 
Secretarial, Two-Year 
Secretarial, One-Year 
Laboratory Technician 
Aviation Mechanics 
Graphic Reproduction 
Linotype 

Distributive Education 
Journalism 

Aviation Flight Technology 
Recreation Leadership 
Food Service Technology 
Machine Technology 



Although the public post high school educational institutions have made some 
efforts to provide two-year programs, as described above, the range of offerings 
in the general education, liberal arts, and vocational fields, outside of the purely 
technical areas, is limited in scope, and is greatly restricted in terms of geographic 
accessibility to large proportions of the State's high school graduates. Illinois, with 
more than 100 different two-year programs, many of which are offered in several 
locations in the State, and a large number of other states that have already devel- 
oped state-wide systems of two-year institutions have demonstrated what could be ac- 
complished in Indiana with a similar approach. 



The Private Colleges 



In an effort to help fill a need, the private colleges of Indiana also offer a variety 
of less than four-year programs. Table IX lists these programs. 



Thus all branches of post high school education in Indiana are attempting to 
provide courses of study to meet the needs of industry, communities, and individual 
citizens, but without any effective state-wide planning or coordination. 



School Districts 

At the present time the local school districts take the lead in adult education in 



most urban areas of the State. They sometimes operate 'ocational high schools or co- 
ordinate the efforts of other agencies with their own and usually house the programs 
in their facilities. Adult education responsibility needs to be defined for the post high 
school educational institutions of the State to insure systematic and comprehensive 
coverage. Technical and comprehensive two-year institutions seem best suited to co- 
ordinate this activity with the public school districts. 
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Table IX. Less than four-year programs in Indiana Private Colleges 

Anderson College— Medical Technology in cooperation with local hospital 



Pre-Nursing (1 year) 



Bethel College— Medical Technology 

University of Evansville— A.A. degree— General Ed; Art, Journalism, Music, Religion, 



Fort Wayne Bible College— Three-year diploma program in Bible 
Goshen College— One-year Theology program 

Indiana Central College— A.A. in science (includes two-year nursing degree) 

Indiana Institute of Technology— Two-year General Education program 
Manchester College— Secretarial Science program 

Oaklc.rd City College— One and two-year programs in Accounting and Secretarial 

Science 

Tri-State College— Two-year certification program in Information Processing Computer 
Technology 

In Indiana there is a definite lack of facilities and programs to serve: 

1. Students who would like to study while living at home and who would like to 
pursue non-technical fields, particularly service-oriented occupations. There are now 
no opportunities to balance the technical training with liberal arts training in less than 
four-year institutions in Indiana. 

2. A vast number of high school graduates in Indiana who are not in the top 
half of their classes. Vincennes University cannot take all the students who wish to go to 
college but are ineligible because of the admissions standards of the four State Uni- 
versities. The technical programs of Indiana Vocational Technical College and some of 
the regional campuses which do not have the high admission standards are not ap- 
propriate to many of these post high school students who desire and can profit from 
post high school education. 

3. The potentially productive student who has failed in a four-year institution in 
Indiana. Those individuals who attempt college at a four-year private or public insti- 
tution and find that they are unable to succeed but are still potentially productive and 
interested in a liberal arts of non-technical field have a difficult time finding an oppor- 
tunity to continue their education in Indiana. 

4. Those students who prefer a genuinely collegiate atmosphere, for study of less 
than four years, as opposed to a technical trade school. 

5. Many students interested in job areas for which there is a great need for 
trained manpower throughout the State and no programs at present. Although Indiana 
Vocational Technical College is beginning some of these programs they are not uni- 
formly available nor comprehensive enough in scope to meet the needs of a State as 
diversified as Indiana. 

6. Those who start an Indiana Vocational Technical College program and wish 



Business Administration, Office Management, Home Economics, 
and Applied Science 
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to transfer to liberal arts programs or vice versa. They must now change institutions 
and cannot transfer easily from one program to another. 

7. Students who are capable and wish a quality education but who cannot af- 
ford the tuition and living expenses of public post high school institutions or the private 
colleges. Community colleges with high quality arts and science programs for transfer 
students would enable a considerable number of this group to commence their college 
careers in an economic fashion. 

8. Those who want some higher education to enhance their lives as individuals 
and citizens of the State but are not interested in pursuing a degree program. Accessible 
community colleges with general education programs developed for this purpose might 
prove both productive and effective for many of these persons who may not wish four 
years of expensive college education. 

9 Those who lack the ability for professional education, or the interest to under- 
take four years of collegiate arts and sciences, yet who can qualify for a related pro- 
fession requiring less training if they had community college education focused on ca- 
reer preparation which is not technical in nature and which is accompanied by general 
education suited to their interests. 

10 Adults who need readily accessible opportunities for continuing education as 
a means of increasing their enjoyment of life, as citizens wishing to understand fully the 
problems of the society in which they live, or as workers trying to advance in the.r 
callings or who are forced to prepare themselves for new occupations because of the 
changes which are occurring with in- asing rapidity in our economic and social life. 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IDEA 



The junior, or community, college has had a spectacular growth in the United 
States. They have grown most rapidly in California, Florida, New York, and Texas, 
and in the midwestern states of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. Junior colleges 
sprang up rapidly in states which were predominantly rural, committed to publicly sup- 
ported higher education, and in favor of using educational institutions as a means of 
social and civic improvement. Most of the states now have, or have started action to 
develop, public junior colleges as a part of their systems of higher education. 

The diversity with respect to organization and control of the public community 
colleges can be briefly highlighted. There are several basic types of sponsorship and 
control: state, city or county, local school district, or community college district. As the 
community colleges of the country have become larger in size-Califorma has more an 
15 junior college campuses with 10,000 or more students each-ana more complex m 
their problems of support and governance, the community college district has become 
increasingly preferred because of its flexibility and its stable support. Since ,t repre- 
sents an entity devoted solely to developing and maintaining the college for its unique 
purposes, it is generally felt to be a more effective governing instrument and more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the community as well as the college. 

To attain community college status, an institution must first of all be accessible 
geographically. This has come to mean more and more commonly a college within 
reasonable commuting distance of a majority of the citizens to be served. 
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In Figure E the locations of all public and private colleges in Indiana, including 
Indiana Vocational Technical College, and their institutes and centers are indicated. 
While it can be shown that most of the high school graduates of Indiana live within 
a twenty-five mile radius of some post high school educational institution many of 
these institutions are private colleges and universities with relatively high tuition and 
high admission requirements. Even though a majority of the high school graduates 
may live within a twenty-five mile commuting distance of a public university or a 
regional campus of such a university the fact remains, as indicated above, that the 
offerings of the regional campuses are frequently restricted in scope. To be ad- 
mitted to the kinds of programs many high school graduates may need and desire 
to follow and still live at home they might very well need to commute fifty, seventy- 
five, or one hundred miles or more to where such courses are offered. 

Cost is an essential matter as well. Community colleges can generally offer more 
economical higher education to students than do many other types of colleges. First 
of all some are tuition free; all tend to charge considerably lower tuition than do their 
sister' institutions, especially the private colleges. To fulfill their mission, community 
colleges must keep their tuition quite low, and provide for loans, scholarships, and other 
forms of financial aid so that no serious student is denied the opportunity for post hig 
school education for financial reasons. Another major cost of college attendance is 
frequently that of room and board away from home. The locally accessible college 
enables many to attend while living at home,- this frequently represents the difference 
between going and not going to college. Furthermore, community college students tend 
to be working students. A high proportion work part time while attending college, 
and an even greater number work during the summer and other vacations. 

Finally, community colleges are accessible academically to a wide range of 
students. They are non-selective or "open door" in philosophy because it is their func- 
tion to provided appropriate variety of educational opportunities and programs to 
increasing numbers of students. Students with poor admissions credentials will have 
to earn their admission to some programs by demonstrating capabilities in developmen- 
tal preoaratory programs. Just as is true in four-year colleges, community colleges can- 
not afford to squander limited resources on demonstrably poor risks. The community 
college is no panacea for academic difficulties; it can only offer reasonable opportuni- 
ties to overcome them through remedial instruction. 

The necessity for being comprehensive is easily perceived in relation to being ac- 
cessible. If a community college is going to serve a large proportion of the citizens 
of the community, it has to embrace a wide range of purposes, provide the breadth of 
program essential to meet their needs, an$J develop the ability to deal with the wide 
range of students thus attracted. A variety of purposes is commonly ascribed to com- 
munity colleges— general education, transfer courses, career programs, adult opportun- 
ities developmental or remedial instruction, guidance services and community serv- 
ice While each institution cannot hope to fulfill all such functions equally well, it must 
show the willingness to venture in new directions. Frequently this means developing new 
programs for specific ends, and the comprehensiveness of the community college curri- 
culum results. 
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A final characteristic flows of necessity out of the others. If the community col- 
lege is accessible, people will bring to it their changing educational needs. If the com- 
munity college is comprehensive, it will adapt to embrace new programs. As communi- 
ties change new problems develop and many of these problems will merit the atten- 
tion of an institution centered on community needs. As adults move through life encoun- 
tering new and changing demands, the institution dedicated to fulfilling the life-long 
needs of community residents will have to initiate new programs and services. 

RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE 

In order to examine the relationships between community colleges and other insti- 
tutions, it is necessary to make certain assumptions regarding the nature of those in- 
stitutions. This section examines the primary role of other institutions in order to antici- 
pate some of the problems that might arise if an expanded type of collegiate institution, 
the community college, is introduced into the present system. 

Private Institutions 

Indiana has depended heavily on its heritage of private institutions to offer a very 
substantial part of its higher education. It is assumed that they will continue to fulfill 
their previous roles; they will probably expand somewhat in order to serve an increasing 
number but a decreasing proportion of Indiana's youth. The need for community colleges 
would not be diminished by the expansion of the private institutions. Neither would the 
establishment of community colleges have any deleterious effect on the private colleges, 
since the need for facilities will greatly exceed the combined resources of the present 
and expanded public and private institutions. 

One relationship with the private colleges is of potential importance: the possibility 
of community college graduates seeking to transfer, to private institutions for upper- 
division work. It would be advantageous to private and community colleges alike to 
establish satisfactory relation^kiips- regarding the transfer of students. Certainly it would 
be of benefit to many community college students to have this avenue of further ^ 
higher education open to them. 

State Universities 

Certain assumptions regarding the Universities are necessary in order to understand 
the relationships between them and potential community colleges that may develop. The 
four Universities should probably assume increasingly specialized educational roles in 
Indiana in the future. This development would appear advantageous both for the 
State and for the Universities. By concentrating the substantial public resources devoted 
to the Universities on tasks for which they are uniquely fitted, the State will stand to 
benefit much more fully from its investment than if the Universities are allowed to 
expend resources on tasks which other institutions can perform as adequately and per- 
haps more economically. For the Universities, it would appear advantageous to address 
themselves primarily to those functions which are characteristic of the great state uni- 
versities of our land: the prosecution of research in the arts, the sciences, and the pro- 
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can perform; the preparation of leaders, scholars, scientists, and other professionals 
fessions, which only a large graduate university with its specialized graduate faculty 
through its specialized programs of graduate and professional education; the provision 
of high quality education for a small proportion of undergraduate students, those un- 
usually capable persons who are interested in the type of instruction which only the 
university can offer; and the service function through which the university, taking ad- 
vantage of its special and unusual competence, offers its sen/ices to institutions and 
groups in the community, the state, the nation, and the world. It would probably e 
I better if those students who enter one of the State Universities and leave by the end of 

! their second year or before had originally pursued their post high school education 

in a two-year institution like a community college. 

A state-wide system of post high school education, comprehensive enough to per- 
form the breadth of functions demanded, appears to be essential if the State is to 
progress. In such a system the State Universities perform their special roles while other 
I institutions perform theirs. This means that a growing number of state colleges an 

community colleges take on the function of educating an increasing proportion o 
students while the State Universities concentrate largely on the specialized functions 

outlined above. 

It is important to note that in many of the other states which have developed com- 
munity college systems, the state university has been an important contributor to the 
development of these colleges. This reflects both enlightened self-interest and a genuine 
concern for the good of the state. The self-interest comes from the realization that a 
university, to be great, must be relieved of some of the responsibility for educating 
the very large numbers demanding post high school education. It must be free to set 
admissions requirements in harmony with its educational purposes and programs To 
enable the university to do so, however, other public institutions must be develope to 
meet the great and increasing demand for higher education. These institutions will be 
different from the State Universities, for they will perform somewhat different functions, 
but they are just as essential to the welfare of the State. Hence, both the State Universi- 
ties' self-interests and their concern for the welfare of the State provide substantial 
1 reasons for them to support the other elements in the State's system of higher education. 

# | 5 

| Regional Campuses 

}’ The regional centers of Indiana State University, Indiana University, and Purdue 

! University, after a period of indeterminate status, have recently been designated Regional 

Campuses and, policy-wise, ascribed an important part in the development of the three 
Universities They are envisioned as approximately doubling in enrolment of full-time 
students between 1968 and 1973. They offer, in various combinations on different 
campuses, transfer arts and sciences courses for selected students, and semi-professional 

career preparation for others. 

To a limited extent these programs and functions overlap with those of the 
potential community colleges-limited, that is, because the community college would 
offer arts and sciences opportunities to a wider range of students, general education 
programs for a still greater range, and occupational preparation in a broader range 
of technical and semi-professional fields than those found in the extension centers. 
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With respect to adult activities, the same comparison seems to hold: the community 
college would normally perform activities essentially similar to those of the Regional 
Campuses, but it would serve a wider range of adults because of its fundamental 
commitment to the community and, consequently, its responsibility to provide community 
services. In some cases, the Regional Campus might become an autonomous four-year 
college offering the usual curricula in arts and sciences for those who are qualified to 
undertake such work, interested in doing so, and able to afford it financially. It would, 
in all probability, continue with any professional offerings already developed, such as 
the technical curricula of the Purdue Centers. 

Other State Institutions and Agencies 

There are a number of overlappings and conflicts among the agencies in the 
State concerned with technical and vocational education. Occupational preparation 
is so crucial a matter that it may be necessary to allow different institutions to perform 
similar tasks. Hopefully, however, these tasks will be performed in different geographic 
areas, so that undesirable duplication of efforts and programs will be avoided. To this 
end it would seem advisable that where area vocational-technical schools are being 
launched, community colleges, as they become established, should not develop any skill 
programs that the vocational school is capable of operating. Conversely, any technical 
programs operated by these schools which would be better programs if translated into 
full-fledged associate degree programs within a community college should be re- 
linquished to a community college when one develops and is capable of operating 
a high quality program. Careful coordination of planning at the local level should be 
a primary ingredient. The Board of Regents may have to see that such a policy is 
adopted, and Department of Public Instruction leadership should be exerted in ac- 
cordance with it. 

If comprehensive high schools and comprehensive community -colleges are the pat- ^ 
terns to be developed, relationships between high schools and local community colleges 
will be close,- for many students the local college would be the logical, economic mode 
of obtaining education beyond the high school, no matter what their ultimate academic 
or vocational objective might be. If area vocational-technical schools are the pattern 
selected, the problem becomes one of coordination between separate institutions rather 
than vertical articulation of closely related institutions. Hopefully the area vocational- 
technical school might bring vocational opportunities to students in sparsely settled areas 
where small high schools alone cannot provide such opportunity. 

The development of community colleges and area vocational schools would also 
complicate the problem of articulating programs for adults. If the full range of programs 
is offered in a single institution, the problem is much simpler. Again, cooperative plan- 
ning among the various institutions in the same geographic area will be called for. 

A second major policy issue has to do with the organization of the Department of 
Public Instruction with respect to vocational education. Community college leadership 
would have responsibility for occupational programs just as it has for arts and sciences, 
general education and the like. On the other hand, the Department of Public Instruction 
is also concerned with the nature of occupational programs developed in the State. 
The answer would seem to lie in the cooperative development of a plan by members 
of the various agencies. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Certain conclusions, leading to definite recommendations, can be arrived at from 
this study of two-year post high school programs and needs: 

1. Current and projected post high school programs less than four years in 
length do not fully coincide with employment trends in Indiana, particularly in non- 
industrial fields such as business, retail trade, transportation, community and govern- 
ment services, and the ! >ealth and related fields. 

2. Present and projected offerings appear to be too narrow to affect unemploy- 
ment in the wide range of occupational fields involved. 

3. The range and numbers of present and projected programs are too limited to 
provide diversification sufficient to attract to the State business and industry outside 
the traditional technical fields. 

4. The present system of post high school education in Indiana limits the 18-25 
year old in the bottom half of his high school class to a very narrow range of voca- 
tional technical programs. 

5. The present system of post high school education in Indiana greatly limits those 
adults who desire retraining, leisure time, and cultural opportunities. 

6. There are both financial and geographic barriers to attending college in 
Indiana. 

7. There are relatively few developmental or remedial programs available to 
help students qualify for admission to college. 

8. There are only very limited opportunities for students who fail or who drop 
out to continue post high school education at a different level, especially in general 
education or general education-related programs. 

9. There is little state-wide coordination or planning among institutions offering 
two-year post high school programs. 

In light of these conclusions it seems clear that the full range of educational needs 
of the State of Indiana are not now being met. The Commission makes the following 
recommendations for the purpose of providing for the orderly development of two- 
year post high school programs and for the coordination needed so that such programs 
may be appropriately articulated into the whole plan for post high school education 
in the State: 

4. The General Assembly should authorize the Board of Regents to de- 
velop a system of comprehensive community colleges by expanding 
the Indiana Vocational Technical College. The present Board of the 
Indiana Vocational Technical College should be converted into a State 
Community College Board, which, with its staff, should be responsible 
to the Board of Regents. There should be local community college 
boards for each community college, or for groups of community 
colleges closely related geographically. 
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This system should provide comprehensive educational programs below the bac- 
calaureate degree level within reasonable driving range of all, or almost all, of the 
citizens of Indiana at a cost to the student which he is able to meet. 

a 

The community college system should be considered a part of the whole state- 
wide program of public post high school education of Indiana, under the Board of 
Reger, is. 

Initially, the finances for community colleges should come largely from State 
revenues, and from student fees and tuition. It is desirable that a part of the financial 
support be secured from the local districts or regions, but the property tax should not 
be used for this purpose unless and until there is a reorganization of the tax structure. 

The educational programs of these community colleges should be designed to 
meet the needs of various groups of high school graduates and the needs of industry 
and other segments and sectors of the population. Each vocational and technical pro- 
gram should include a portion of general education. Some programs may be wholly 
general or college transfer programs. 

Programs should be developed with these guidelines in mind: 

(1) the widest possible opportunity of program choice for each individual should 
be provided; 

' < 

(2) program planning should be coordinated to avoid unnecessary duplication; 

(3) diverse program opportunities leading to associate degrees, certificates, diplo- 
mas and other awards should be offered; 

(4) programs should be offered at the lowest possible cost to the student; 

(5) quality education should be demanded in all programs; 

(6) first priority should be giver to the development of programs to serve the 
citizens in the regions in which the community colleges are located. 

High priority should be given to the immediate expansion of the types of voca- 
tional technical program; now offered and proposed by Indiana Vocational Technical 

College. Additional programs should be added when and if local regional studies 
show that they are needed. 

Regional programs should take into account programs offered by secondary 
schools as well as other colleges and universities (public and private) located in the 
region to avoid unnecessary duplication and to encourage cooperative planning. 

There should be a State Community College Board, composed entirely of lay . 
citizens, for the community college system, responsible to the Board of Regents with 
the present Indiana Vocational Technical College Board serving during an interim 
period, in accordance with policies and procedures determined by the Board of 



The legislation expanding Indiana Vocational Technical College into a compre- 
hensive community college system should expand the composition of the state-wide 



board to include persons representing other than technical and vocational fields, the 
manner of appointing board members shifting from gubernatorial appointment to 
appointment by the Board of Regents. 

An administrative officer and staff should be appointed by the State Community 
College Board, with the approval of and in accordance with policies of the Board of 
Regents. The present administration and staff of Indiana Vocational Technical College 
should serve during an interim period. 

Initially the community colleges should be organized in accordance with the 
Indiana Vocational Technical College regions. One of the first responsibilities of the 
State Community College Board and the Board of Regents will be to review the 
present regional arrangement, and make such changes, possibly including a new 
geographical plan, as may be appropriate. 

There should be boards for each community college, or for each district, to or- 
ganize and plan the institutional programs. These local boards should be responsible 
to the State Community College Board, in accordance with the policies and procedures 
of the Board of Regents. The regional boards of Indiana Vocational Technical College 
should serve during an interim period. 

The Board of Regents should determine the organizational structure involving 
the State Community College Board, the local community college boards, the state- 
wide administrative organization, including the qualifications, terms, responsibilities of 
the persons involved, and the relationships of one group to the other and to the Board 
of Regents. 

Adoption of this plan will expand those opportunities for vocational and tech- 
nical education, the need for which has long been recognized and which led to the 
establishment of Indiana Vocational Technical College in the first place; and will also 
provide opportunities for post high school education of other kinds for large numbers 
of Indiana youth who, today, do not qualify for admission to the State's four-year 
colleges, public and private, and/or do not have the financial resources to pay the 
current costs of attending college away from home. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



One of the most urgent and complex problems of post high school education in 
Indiana is that of education for those professions which look after the health of the 
citizens and the conditions in the communities and in the State that affect their health. 

While this problem is particularly acute in Indiana, it is, like other major prob- 
lems, a matter of serious national concern as well. At the annual meetings of the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges in November, 1968, a far reaching report 
was presented and endorsed suggesting drastic changes in the pattern of medical 
education in the United States. 

The report strongly urged that medical schools "must now actively revise the 
content and methods used in the total span of the education of the physician so that 
his professional competence will be most relevant to meeting the changing health 
needs of the people." It went on to urge medical schools to: (1) increase their output 
of physicians by admitting larger numbers from "geographic areas, economic back- 
grounds, and ethnic groups" that are not adequately represented in the medical pro- 
fession today; (2) individualize the teaching of medical school students,- (3) improve 
the procedures for revising the curriculum by involving students and the entire faculty; 
and (4) assume a responsibility for continuing education of the physician and for the 
way medical services are organized in the community. 

The advances in medical science, knowledge, and technology, the philosophy of 
adequate and universal medical care with its concomitant state and national programs, 
the shortage of adequately prepared personnel in all types of health professions, and 
the rapidly rising costs of medical and hospital service have all served to focus public 
attention on this major problem. 

The period following World War II has witnessed many changes in the effec- 
tiveness of health care and the ways in which it is provided, such as: 

1. The hospital has increasingly become the focus for diagnostic and definitive 
treatment. 

2. The doctor has at his command new skill, knowledge, and treatment pro- 
cedures that make him far more effective than his colleague of only 25 years ago. 

3. The demands for the physician's skills and upon his time and energy have 
grown. 
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